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FOR 

To Forecast, v. n. To form fchemes; to contrive before- 
hand. 

And whatfo heavens in their fecret doom 
Ordained have, how can frail flelhy wight 
Forecaji, but it muft needs to iffue come ? Spenfer. 

When broad awake, {he finds in troublous fit, 

Forecafiing how his foe he might annoy. Fairy 'ueen, l. i. 

Forecast, n.f [from the verb.] Contrivance beforehand; 
fcheme; plan ; antecedent policy. 

Alas ! that Warwick had no more forecaji , 

But while he thought to fteal the fingle ten, 

The king was flily finger’d from the deck ! Sbak. Hen. VI. 
He makes this difference to arife from the forecaji and pre¬ 
determination of the gods. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

The laft, fcarce ripen’d into perfect man. 

Saw helplefs him from whom their life began : 

Mem’ry and forecaji juft returns engage; 

That pointed back to youth, this on to age. Pope. 

Forecaster, n.f [from forecaji .] One who contrives be¬ 
forehand. 

Fo'recastle. n.f [fore and caffe."] In a fhip, is that part 
where the foremaft ftands, and is divided from the reft of the 
floor by a bulk-head : that part of the forecafle which is aloft, 
and not in the hold, is called the prow. Harris . 

The commodity of the new cook-room the merchants 
have found to be fo great, as that, in all their {hips, the cook- 
rooms are built in their forecajlles, contrary to that which had 
been anciently ufed. Raleigh’s EJfays. 

Forecho'sen. partic. [fore and chofen.] Pre-eledled. 

Foreci'ted. part, [fore and cite.] Quoted before, or above. 
Greaves is of opinion, that the alteration mentioned in 
that forecited paffage is continued. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Foreclo'se. v. a. [fore and clofe.] 

1. To {hut up ; to preclude; to prevent. 

The embargo with Spain foreclofed this trade. Carew. 

2. Fo Foreclose a Mortgage , is to cut off the power of re¬ 
demption. 

Fo redeck, n f. [fore and deck.] The anterior part of the 
fhip. 

I to the forecleck went, and thence did look 
For rocky Scylla. Chapman’s Odyjfey, b. xii. 

To ForedesFgn. v. a. [ fore and defgn.] To plan before¬ 
hand. 

All the fteps of the growth and vegetation both of animals 
and plants, have been forefeen and foredefgned by the wife 
Author of nature. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ . 

To Foredc'. v. a. [from for and do, not fore.] 

1. To ruin ; to deftroy. A word obfolete. Oppofed to making 
fiappy. 

Befeeching him, if either falves or oils, 

A foredone wight from door of death might raife, 

He would at her requeft prolong her nephew’s days. Fa. fiht. 

That drew on men God’s hatred and his wrath, 

And many fouls in dolours had foredone. Fairy £>ueen, b. i. 

This doth betoken, 

The corfe they follow did with defperate hand 

Foredo its own life. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

This is the night 

That either makes me, or foredoes me quite. Shakefpeare. 

2 . To overdo; to weary ; to harrafs. 

Whilft the heavy plowman fnoars, 

All with weary talk foredone. Shakefpeare. 

To Foredo'om. v. a. [fore and doom.] To predeftinate; to 
determine beforehand. 

Through various hazards and events we move 
To Latium, and the realms foredoonid by Jove. Dryd. JEn. 

The willing metal will obey thy hand, 

Following with eafe : if favour’d by thy fate. 

Thou art foredoonid to view the Stygian ftate. Dryden. 

Fate foredoom'd, and all things tend 
By courfe of time to their appointed end. Dryden. 

Here Britain’s ftatefmen oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. Pope. 

Foree'nd. n.f [foreand end.] The anteriour part. 

I have liv’d at honeft freedom ; paid 
More pious debts to heaven than in all 
The fore-end of my time. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

In the fore-end of it, which was towards him, grew a fmall 
green branch of palm; and when the wife man had taken it 
into his boat, it opened of itfelf, and there were found in it 
a book and a letter. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

Forefa'ther. n.f. [fore and father.] Anceftor; one who 
in any degree of afcending genealogy precedes another. 

The cuftora of the people of God, and the decrees of our 
forefathers, are to be kept, touching thofe things whereof the 
Scripture hath neither one way or other given us charge. Hook. 

If it be a generous defire in men to know from whence 
their own forefathers have come, it cannot be difpleafing to 
underftand the place of our firft anceftor. Raleigh’s Hijtory. 

Conceit is ftill deriv’d 

From fome forefather grief; mine is not fo. Sbak. Rich. II. 


Shakef. Thnon of Athens. 
The finger next to the 
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Shall I not be diftraught, 

And madly play With m y forefathers join ts ? Sh.Ro. andjul 
Our great forefathers 

Had left him nought to conquer but his country. Addifon. 
When a man fees the prodigious pains our forefathers have 
been at in thefe barbarous buildings, one cannot but fancy 
what miracles of architedure they would have left us, had 
they been inftruded in the right way. Addifon on Italy. 

Bleft peer ! his great forefathers ev’ry grace 
Reflecting, and reflected in his race. Pcpe, Epiji. i. 

To Foreff/nd. v. a. [fore and defend.] 

1. To prohibit; to avert. 

I would not kill thy unprepared fpirit; 

No, heav’ns forefend! I would not kill thy foul. Shakefp. 

Perhaps a fever, which the gods forefend. 

May bring your youth to fome untimely end. Dryden. 

2. To provide for; to fecure. 

Down with the nofe, 

Down with it flat: take the bridge quite away 
Of him, that, his particular to forefend. 

Smells from the gen’ral weal. 

Forefinger, n.f. [fore and fnger.] 
thumb; the index. 

An agate-ftone 

On the forefinger of an alderman. Sbak. Romeo and Juliet. 
Polymnia {hall be drawn, as it were, acting her fpeech with 
her forefinger. Peacbam on Dr awing. 

Some wear this on the middlefinger, as the ancient Gauls 
and Britons; and fome upon the forefinger. Brown’s Vul. Err. 

Fo'REFOot. 7 i. J. plur. forefeet. [ fore and foot.] The anterior 
foot of a quadruped: in contempt, a hand. 

Give me thy fift, thy forefoot to me give. Sbak. Hen. V . 
He ran fiercely, and fmote at Heliodorus with his fore- 
f eet ‘ m 2 Mac. iii. 25. 

I continue my line from thence to the heel; then making 
the breaft with the eminency thereof, bring out his neat fore¬ 
foot, which I finifti. Peacham on Drawing. 

To Forego', v. a. [for and^.J 

1. To quit; to give up; to refign. 

Is it her nature, or is it her will. 

To be fo cruel to an humbled foe ? 

If nature, then fhe may it mend with {kill; 

If will, then fhe at will may will forego. Spenfer, Son. 41. 
Having all before abfolutely in his power, it remaineth fo 
ftill, he having already neither foregiven nor foregone any 
thing thereby unto them, but having received fomething from 
_ Spenfer s State of Ireland. 

He is a great adventurer, faid he. 

That hath his fword through hard affay forgone'. 

And now hath vowed, ’till he avenged be 
Of thatdefpite, never to wearen none. Fairy Ijhteen, b. ii. 
Special reafon oftentimes caufeth the will to prefer one good 
thing before another; toleave one for another’s fake, to fore¬ 
go meaner for the attainment of higher degrees. Hooker, b. v. 

Muft I then leave you? Muft I needs forgo 
So good, fo noble, and fo true a mafter ? Shakef H. VIII. 

Let us not forgo 

That for a trifle which was bought with blood. Shakefpeare. 

How can I live without thee ! how forego 
Thy fweet converfe, and love fo dearly join'd. 

To live again in thefe wild woods forlorn ! Milt. Pa. Lofi. 
T his argument might prevail with you to forego a little 
of your repofe for the publick benefit. Dryd. Juv. Dcdic. 

What they have enjoyed with great pleafure at one time, 
has proved infipid or naufeous at another; and therefore they 
fee nothing in it, for which they fhould forego a prefent enjoy¬ 
ment. Locke. 

2. To go before; to be paft. [fromfore and^.j 

By our remembrances of days foregone, 

Such were our faults : O! then we thought them not. Sbak. 
It is to be underftood of Cain, that many years foregone , 
and when his people were increafed, he built the city of 
Enoch. Raleigh’s Hijiory of tlx World. 

Left what has been faid of the differences between true ancl 
apparent colours be interpreted in too unlimited a fenfe, reflect 
upon the two foregoing objections. Boyle on Colours. 

This foregoing remark gives the reafon why imitation 
pleafes. Dryden’s Duf efnoy. 

I was feated in my elbow-chair, where I had indulged the 
foregoing fpeculations, with my lamp burning by me as ufual. 

Addifon’ j* Spectator, N 0 -46;. 
In the foregoing part of this work 1 promifed further proofs. 

Wwdward’s Natural Hijiory. 

3. To lofe. 

This is the very eeftafy of love, 

Whofe violent property forgoes itfelf, 

And leads the will to deip’rate undertakings. Sbak. Hamlet . 

Fo'regoer. n.f. [from forego.] Anceftor; progenitor* 
Honours beft thrive, 

When rather from our ads we them derive 

Than our foregoers. Shakefpeare’s All’s well that ends well. 

Fq'regrou 
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Foreground. »./ [/«=n 3 6 W.] The part of the field 
or expanfe of a pidure which feems to lie before the figures. 

All aoree that white can fubfift on the foreground of the 
pldure *°the queftion therefore is to know, if it can equally 
be placed upon that which is backward, the light being uni- 
verfal, and the figures fuppofed in an open field. Dryden. 

Fo'rehand. n.f. [ fore and hand. ] 

1. The part of a horfe which is before the rider. 

2. The chief part. 

The great Achilles, whom opinion crowns 
The finew and the forehand of our hoft. Shakefp, 

Fo’rehand. adj. A thing done too foon. 

You’ll fay fhe did embrace me as a hufband. 

And fo extenuate the forehand fin. 

Forehanded, n.f [from fore and hand.] 

1. Early ; timely. . 

If by thus doing you have not fecured your time by an early 
anti forehanded cate, yet be fure, by a timely diligence, to re¬ 
deem the time. Taylors Rule of living holy . 

2. Formed in the foreparts. 

Bauble, do you call him ? He’s a fubftantial true-bred beaft, 
bravely forehanded: mark but the cleannefs of his fhapes too. 

Dryden’s Don Sebaftian. 

Fo'rehead. n.f. [fore and head.] 

1. That part of the face which reaches from the eyes upward 
to the hair. 

The breaft of Hecuba, 

When {he did fuckle Hedor, look’d not lovelier 
Than Hedor’s forehead, when it fpit forth blood 
At Grecian fwords contending. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Some angel copy’d, while 1 flept, each grace. 

And molded ev’ry feature from my face: 

Such majefty does from her forehead rife. 

Her cheeks fuch blufhes caft, fuch rays her eyes. Dryden. 

2 . Impudence; confidence; affurance; audacioufnefs; au¬ 
dacity. 

A man of confidence preffeth forward upon every appear¬ 
ance of advantage, and thinks nothing above his manage¬ 
ment or his merit: where his force is too feeble, he prevails 
by dint of impudence : thefe men of forehead are magnificent 
in promifes, and infallible in their preferiptions. Collier. 

I would fain know to what branch of the legiflature they 
can have the forehead to apply. Swift’s Presbyterian Plea. 

Foreho'lding. n.f. [fore and hold.] Predictions; ominous 
accounts; fuperftitious prognoftications. 

How are fuperftitious men hagged out of their wits with 
the fancy of omens, foreholdings, and old wives tales ! L’Ejir. 

FO'REIGN. adj. [forain, French; forano, Spanifh, from foris, 
Latin.] 

1. Not of this country; not domeftick. 

Your fon, that with a fearful foul 
Leads difeontented fteps in foreign foil. 

This fair alliance quickly {hall call home. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
The learned correspondence you hold in foreign parts. Milt. 
The pofitions are fo far from being new, that they are 
commonly to be met with in both ancient and modern, domef¬ 
tick and foreign writers. Atterbury’s Serm. Pref. 

The parties and divifions amongft us may feveral ways 

, bring deftrudion upon our country, at the fame time that our 
united force would fecure us againft all the attempts of a 
foreign enemy. _ Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 34. 

2. Alien; remote; not allied; not belonging; without relation. 
It is often ufed with to ; but more properly with from. 

I muft diflemble, 

And fpeak a language foreign to my heart. Addifon’s Cato. 
rame is a good fo wholly foreign to our natures, that we 
have no faculty in the foul adapted to it, nor any organ in the 
body to relifh it, placed out of the poflibility of fruition. Addif. 
This defign is not foreign from fome people’s thoughts. 

- Swift on the Sacramental Tell. 

3. Excluded ; not admitted ; held at a diftance. 

7 hey will not ftick to fay you envied him ; 

And fearing he would rife, he was fo virtuous, 

Kept him a foreign man ftill; which fo griev’d him, 

That he ran mad and died. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

4 . Lin law ] A foreign plea, planturn forinfe,cum ; as being a plea 

out of the proper court of juftice. 5 V 

< 5 * Extraneous ; adventitious in general. 

There are who, fondly ftudious of increafe, 

Rich foreign mold in their ill-natur’d land 
Induce. 

Foreigner, n.f [from foreign.] A man that 
another country ; not a native ; a ftranger. 

Joy is fuch a foreigner, 
bo mere a ftranger to my thoughts, I know 
Wot how to entertain him. ZWWr Sophy. 

l O this fal foreigner you give your throne, 

And wrong a friend, a kinfman, and a fon • 

Kelume your ancient care. r> rv j 

but iTlZf °"'y nativ . e of ^gland made nfe of in punfh j 

C 7t efU2ar ’ ar lV™T7J re 

Addijon s Freeholder. 
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Nor could the majefty of the Englifh crown appear in a 
greater luftre, either to foreigners or fubjeffs. Swift. 

Fo'reignness. n.f. [from foreign.] Kemotenefsj want of 
relation to fomething. 

Let not the foreignnefs of the fubject hinder you from en¬ 
deavouring to fet me right. Locke. 

To Foreima'gine. v. a. [fore and imagine.] To conceive 
or fancy before proof. 

We are within compafs of a fore'unagined poflibility in that 
behalf. Camden’s Remains, 

To Foreju'dge. v. a. [fore and judge.] To judge before¬ 
hand ; to be prepofleffed. 

To Forekno'w. v. a. [fore and know.] To have preference 
of; to forefee. 

Vie foreknow that the fun will rife and fet, that all men 
born in the world {hall die again ; that after Winter the Spring 
{hall come ; after the Spring, Summer and harveft; yet is not 
our foreknowledge the caufe of any of thofe. Raleigh. 

He foreknew John {hould not fuffer a violent death, but go 
into his grave in peace. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. c. 10. 
Calchas the facred feer, who had in view 
Things prefent and the paft, and things to come foreknew. 

Dryden’s Iliad ; 

Who would the miferies of man foreknow? 

Not knowing, we but {hare our part of woe. Dryden. 

Forekno'wable. adj. [from foreknow.] Poflible to be known 
before they happen. 

It is certainly foreknowable what they will do in fuch and 
fuch circumftances. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

Forekno'wledge. n.f. [fore and knowledge.] Prefcience ; 
knowledge of that which has not yet happened. 

Our being in Chrift by eternal foreknowledge, faveth us not 
without our actual and real adoption into the fellowftiip of 
his faints in this prefent world. Hooker, b. n.f. 56. 

I told him you was afleep: he feems to have a foreknowledge 
of that too, and therefore chufes to fpeak with you. Shakefp. 

If I foreknew. 

Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault. 

Which had no lefs prov’d certain unforeknown. Milton. 

I hope the foreknowledge you had of my efteem for you, is 
the reafon that you do not diflike my letters. Pope. 

Fg'reland. n.f [fore and land.] A promontory; headland 5 
high land jutting into the fea; a cape. 

As when a {hip, by fkilful fteerfman wrought. 

Nigh river’s mouth, or foreland, where the wind 

Veers oft, as oft fo fleers, and ftiifts her fails. Milt. P. L. 

ToForela'y. v. a. [fore and lay.] To Jay wait for; to in¬ 
trap by ambufti. 

A ferpent {hoots his fling at unaware ; 

An ambufh’d thief forelays a traveller : 

The man lies murder’d, while the thief and fnake, 

One gains the thickets, and one thrids the brake. Dryden. 
To Foreli'ft. v. a. [fore and lift ] To raife aloft any ante¬ 
rior part. 

So dreadfully he towards him did pafs. 

Forelifting up aloft his fpeckled breaft; 

And often bounding on the bruifed grafs. 

As for great joy of his new comen gueft. Fairy GJueen, b. i. 

Fo relock, n.f \_fore and lock ] The hair that grows from 
the forepart of the head. 

Tell her the joyous time will not be ftaid, 

Unlefs fhe do him by the forelock take. Spenfer, Sonnet yo. 

Hyacinthine locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly hun?, 

Cluft’ring, but not beneath his fhoulders broad. Milton. 

Zeal and duty are not flow, 

But on occafion’s forelock watchful wait. Milt. Parad. Reg. 
Time is painted with a lock before, and bald behind, fioni- 
tying thereby that we muft take time by the forelock ^f or, 
when it is once paft, there is no recallino- it. ~ • 


Fo'reman. 
He 


Swift. 


n.f. [fore and man.] The firft or chief perfon. 
is a very fenfible man, {hoots flying, and has been 
feveral times foreman of the petty jury. Addjon’s Spectator 
Foreme'ntioned. adj. [fore and mentioned.] Mentioned or 
recited before.. It is obferveable that many participles are 
compounded with fore, whofe verbs have no fuch comDofi 
tion. v 

Dacier, in the life of Aurelius, has not taken notice of the 
Joremenuoned figure on the pillar. j Mfon on /ftf/ 

Foremost, adj. [from fore.] ' 

1. Firft in place. 

Our women in the foremoft ranks appear; 

a* , ant ! meet y° ur miftrefs there. Drydch. 

I ftAnd aftomlh d ! what, the bold Sempronius, 

That ftill brok zforemojl through the crowd of patriots. 

As with a hurricane of zeal tranfported, 

2. Firft in dignity!''’" *° m3dnefS ’ Ca ‘°' 

All three were fet among th efrnmojl ranks of fame, for great 
minds to attempt, and great force to perform what they did 
attempt. Sidney, b. 

1 hefe ride foremoft in the field. 

As they th z foremoft rank of honour held. Dryden, 

Fq'renameb, 
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